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This special report, the fourth of a series 
commenting on the progress of school desegregation in the South, 
traces the turn of events since the 1968 report. The influence of the 
coming of the Nixon administration, the ’'go slow” approach to 
desegregation in the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare (DHEW) , changes in policy of OCR and 
retreat from earlier OCR desegregation policies, the Whitten 
amendments to the DHEW-Labor appropriations bill, and the delays in 
the administrative process are surveyed and related to the bill, and 
the delays in the administrative process are surveyed and related to 
the attitudes held, the positions taken, and the roles played by the 
Chief Executive, administrative officials. Senators, Congressmen, and 
Southern community leaders. Circumstances relating to and the 
reactions in Mississippi to the July 3, 1969 order are described, 

^^•^h the focus on the role of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peoples in bringing about -a reversal of a 
decision of the U. S. Fifth Circuit Court to delay school 
desegregation, culminating in a new Supreme court ruling on October 
29, 1969 affecting the "all deliberate speed" clause of the 1954 
Brown decision. The response of local (Southern) community leaders to 
federal policies and the "weaknesses in Court-ordered desegregation" 
are also discussed. (RJ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since 1965, the Southern Regional Council has issued 
three reports commenting on the progress of school desegre- 
gation and the mood of the South, criticizing where we 
thought necessary those federal agencies charged with 
enforcement. Our 1968 report, in turn, drew sharp criticism 
from some federal officials who felt that we were overly 
harsh in our indictment of their efforts. 

A new administration has taken office since our last 
report. Again, we have viewed the federal administrative 
role as critically as we think the occasion demands. We do 
not do so with the purpose of making partisan comparisons; 
however, we feel an obligation to note that the mistakes 
of the past (and they were numerous — and oftentimes they 
were the result not only of administrative incompetence but 
political compromise with justice) were never made in an 
atmosphere of outright intransigence. Somehow, beginning 
voider President Eisenhower at Little Rock, southern civil 
rights forces have felt that the tremendous power of the 
federal executive was behind their efforts, whether or not 
it was always manifested in the most desirable or effective 
ways . 

In 1969, it is no longer possible to be so charitable. 
This year there has seemed to be a deliberate effort at 
work in the federal administrative machinery to reverse 



such progress in school desegregation as has already been 
so dearly won. That effort, if not demonstrably successful 
in diminished percentages of students in desegregated 
schools, had cynically held out the hope to southern 
segregationists that the law of the land would not really 
have to be obeyed. On October 29, however, the U. S. 

Supreme Court in ruling on 30 Mississippi school cases, 
ordered immediate end of segregation, striking down in 
the process the "all deliberate speed" wording of its 1954 
ff£ ov?n decision. The decision helped restore the shattered 
faith of civil rights advocates in the federal process, but, 
despite all reason and all past experience, the likelihood, 
sadly, seems to be that the false hope engendered by the 
administration has laid the seed for new resistance in the 
Deep South. 

It might be argued that the administration has simply 
followed what it has divined as the national mood, that it 
has come to think that the majority of the American people, 
for the moment anyway, no longer favor the principle of a 
desegregated society. If such is in fact the case (and we 
by no means conclude that it is) , no greater indictment 
really could be made of the administration. Leadership 
that truly leads does so as much by moral example as by 
administrative maneuver. To date, as the remainder of this 
report illustrates, such leadership has yet to be in evidence 
from the highest office in the land. 

Robert E. Anderson, Jr. 

Editor, SRC Publications 
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— - P mpr OMISE WITH commitment 

Setting tha Stage 

In 1963, after nine years of court litigation follow- 
ing the 1954 Brown decision, only 1.17 per cent of the black 
students in 11 southern states were attending schools with 
white students. Five more years of administrative enforce- 
ment authorized by Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
placed 20.3 per cent of the region's black children in 
desegregated schools during the 1968-69 school year. Federal 
funds had been terminated in 123 southern school districts. 

As the 1968 elections approached, southern segregation- 
ists, encouraged by the apparent influence of some southern 
senators at the Republican National Convention, were urging 
local educators to hold back on further desegregation plans. 

In South Carolina, television commercials showed Senator 

Strom Thurmond endorsing Nixon and reporting that the candidate 
favored freedom-of -choice plans. 

For his part, the nominee gave little indication of what 
his school desegregation policies might be. He was, his critics 
noted, sufficiently ambiguous as to satisfy southern segrega- 
tionists without fatally damaging his support among northern 
Republicans. In one interview broadcast in North and South 
Carolina, he stated explicitly that segregation should not 
be perpetuated and that the Brown decision was correct. 
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Although Nixon criticized the use of freedom-of-choice plans 

as a camouflage for continued segregation, he also said 

that withholding funds from school districts which refused 

to integrate was a "dangerous policy." 

When you . . * say that it is the respon- 
sibility of the federal government and 
the federal courts to, in effect, act as 
local school districts in determining how 
we carry . . . out /the Brown decision/ 
and then to use the power of the federal 
treasury to withhold funds or give funds 
in order to carry it out, then I think we 
are going too far . . . In my view, that 
kind of activity should be very scrupu- 
lously examined and in many cases, I think 
should be rescinded. ^ 

In subsequent news conferences in Anaheim, California, 

and Detroit, Nixon stated that federal aid should be denied 

in a " . , . clear case of segregation." At the same time, 

he claimed that HEW had exceeded the intent of Congress and 

2 

was trying to implement “enforced integration. " 

Noting the logic of such statements, one southern 

paper editorialized, "Nixon endorsed the 1954 Supreme Court 

decision . . . however, he opposed virtually every effort short 

of divine revelation for stepping up the desegregation 
„3 

process. " 

As a result of such equivocation, many observers, 
particularly in the South, expected a significant change in 
school policies if Nixon were elected. Thus the Washington 



^The New York Times, September 13, 1968. 
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The Charlotte Observer . October 10, 1968. 

3 

Ibid., September 15, 1968. 
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Post noted : "While carefully hedged, the net effect 

/of Nixon's Carolina statement/ was to express doubts 

about federal action in withholding funds to eliminate 

4 

dual systems . " 

An editorial in the Columbia, South Carolina, State 

used selected quotations from Nixon's speeches to portray 

the candidate as favoring "quality education" without a 

"federal agency punishing" local communities and as being 

5 

against bussing. 

Regardless of Nixon's willingness to enforce the law 
and his personal aversion to discrimination, many segrega- 
tionists in the South saw a new day of hope. 

The Administration's Team 

The background and reputation of top policy-makers 
will usually provide some indication of how their respective 
agencies will interpret and enforce the law. Under the 
present admin is tation, key positions in the Department of 
Justice and in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) have been filled by men with contrasting view- 
points on what the government should do about desegregating 
schools.^ 

4 

The Washington Post , September 13, 1968. 

5 

The Columbia State , September 20, 1968. 
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James K. Batten, "The Nixonians and School Desegrega- 
tion," Southern Education Report , June, 1969, p. 26. 
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